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“There is no program of study to which we will not stoop if the public seems to 
desire it.” A leading American thinker attacks the intellectual sophist—and any 
and every tendency to reform the Academy after the model of the market-place. 
A conservative manifesto | 





EARLY all the current discussion of academic freedom is con- 
cemed with questions of political expression. I do not object 
to ample and serious discussion of these problems. But now and again 
we ought to recall Gissing’s aphorism that “politics is the preoccupa- 
tion of the quarter-educated”. The primary concern of the scholar, 
after all, is not with practical politics, but with learning in all its 
higher forms. The scholar does right, when he has the capacity and 
the opportunity, to take his part in practical politics; yet while he 
guards this right of his, he ought to guard still more jealously 
his right to unhampered discussion of the problems of liberal learning 
and ethics and history and natural science. An unhealthy fascination 
with the higher learning as a means to obtain conformity to some 
ideology may be discerned, I think, in much of the controversy over 
the political aspects of academic freedom. I think that we have tended 
to neglect, rather shabbily, the numerous dangers to academic free- 
dom which exhibit no immediate political aspects. Let me offer a few 
examples. 
A professor of classics at a state college was invited to address 
a civic group in a small city more than a hundred miles from his 
college, upon some topic in the field of pedagogy. He consented, and 
addressed to his audience a moderate criticism of certain excesses of 
“learning by doing” and “socialization” in the public schools; he made 
no reference to any particular advocates of these schemes, nor to his 
own college. Upon his return, he was summoned to an audience with 
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the dean of his division, who informed him that word of this talk had 
come to the ears of the department of education at the college, and 
that members of the staff of that department had protested. The dean, 
observing that the college was committed to support of all the policies 
of the department of education because thus more and more students 
would be attracted to the college from the high schools, severely 
reprimanded the professor of classics, and went so far as to inform 
him that he could expect no promotion thereafter, no matter what 
amends he might try to make. (And the professor has not since been 
promoted.) “You understand that this is not a question of academic 
freedom,” the dean concluded. “It is simply a question of policy.” 
An instructor in history at a small private college in New Jersey 
lectured to a class upon the character of St. Joan of Arc, offering 
several interpretations of her nature and mission—the view of her 
English enemies, the modern view of the Catholic church, the view 
of certain modern psychologists, the view of the French patriot, and 
the like. He did not himself advocate any particular view. The pre- 
sident of the college, having called him into his office, informed him 
that he had learned of this folly, and that the instructor had best 
seek employment elsewhere for the coming year. “The Catholic pop- 
ulation of the surrounding communities is increasing steadily, and we 
can't afford to offend the families of potential students.” It should be 
noted that this college president was not himself a Catholic, and, so 
far as I know, had received no protests from the Catholic clergy. But 
he was sedulous to anticipate possible and deplorable controversy. 
An instructor in political science at a Middlewestern state teachers’ 
college resigned in dismay at the positive contempt for learning or 
any formal discipline displayed by administration, staff, and many stu- 
dents. The college president, puzzled that anyone should voluntarily 
quit a position with a decent salary, asked the instructor for his reasons: 
he gave them. “Perhaps you don’t understand what we are trying to 
do here”, said the president. “We are trying to drain the swamps and 
clear away the forests of ignorance.” The instructor replied that he 
thought he would prefer even the frontiers of education to the back- 


woods. He might have done well to have said that Dr. Faustus would 
be a valuable addition to the staff. : 
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A professor of intellectual history attended a P.T.A. meeting at 
which a member of the staff of the state department of education 
boasted of the superiority of American schools over all educational 
systems of the past or of foreign parts, and denounced the German 
schools and universities because they had believed in disciplining of 
the mind, “which led straight to Naziism”. The professor in the aud- 
ience, an American citizen of foreign birth, had some direct acquaint- 
ance with several educational systems, particularly the English, though 
he held American university degrees; .and so, when the question- 
period came, he ventured to rise and deny that the lecturer had 
accurately represented German principles of education. He was hissed 
and reproached by many persons in the audience; and, the next day, 
he was sternly reproved, and threatened with disciplinary action, by 
officials of his college; he had interfered with “good public relations”, 
instead of sticking to the job he was hired to do. 

A professor of history resigned from a large state college in pro- 
test against a deliberate lowering of standards, calculated to attract 
more students and pay for more dormitories. His action was followed 
by what, in all charity, one can describe only as a wave of vituperation 
from the zealots of aggrandizement. His remarks were called “irres- 
ponsible defamation” and “completely untrue’; he was said to enter- 
tain educational ideas a hundred years old (derived, in considerable 
part, from Jefferson—and this dread accusation pronounced by another 
professor of history); he “had got in with an aristocratic crowd” 
(which deserves a cartoon by Max Beerbohm); he was charged with 
resigning in order to publicize a recent book of his (which notion 
suggests that some educational administrators have a curious concept 
of the profits to be derived from the sale of scholarly works); he was 
admonished “to go lecture at some small college, and teach a handful 
of rich men’s sons, but it is our duty to educate everyone we can. 
That’s what the people of this state want.” Across the alley from his 
rooms in a decayed house, as he read this last exhortation, he noticed 
a line of sleek convertibles, belonging to students, the proletarians 
whom the college was seeking to redeem. A colleague of his presented 
to the local chapter of the Association of University Professors a 
resolution censuring the college administration for using such langu- 
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age toward a scholar who had been a member of the staff for seven 
years, merely because he chose to resign. But a young instructor in 
political science, with hopes of advancement, raised his sweet voice 
to declare, “This case isn’t important enough for us to discuss. Let’s 
get back to talking about the right of Communists to teach”. 


oe & 


I am reminded of Matthew Amold’s description of the liberals 
of his age, in his essay on “The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time”. He makes his liberals exclaim, ““Let us have a social move- 
ment, let us organize and combine a party to pursue truth and new 
thought, let us call it the liberal party, and let us all stick to each other, 
and back each other up. Let us have no nonsense about independent 
criticism and intellectual delicacy, and the few and the many . . . we 
are all in the same movement, we are all liberals, we are all in pursuit 
of truth.’ In this way the pursuit of truth becomes really a social, 
practical, pleasurable affair, almost requiring a chairman, a secretary, 
and advertisements; with the excitement of an occasional scandal . . . 
but, in general, plenty of bustle and very little thought. To act is so 
easy, as Goethe says; to think is so hard!” 

In the long run, and perhaps even in the short run, the panel- 
discussion of academic freedom will accomplish little enough to keep 
that idea and what is left of that reality from slipping away into Limbo. 
We need, more than any amount of lamentation, people who know 
what it is to be a man. Otherwise our colleges will soon be dominated, 
at the very best, by scholars like the worn-out English professor of 
history in Mr. Wyndham Lewis Self-Condemned, sunk into apathy 
in an American university. “And the Faculty had no idea that it was 
a glacial shell of a man who had come to live among them, mainly 
because they were themselves unfilled with anything more than a 
little academic stuffing.” 


Not long ago I was present at a conference of scholars held in a 
great endowed library. Nearly every person participating was a pro- 
fessor of some reputation; most of them had published books or articles 
that established their claim to authority in some field of knowledge; 
many of them had years of teaching at well-known universities to 
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their credit. The discussion came to center round the aims of a univer- 
sity education. I am not much given to illusions about professors, and 
yet I was startled at the attitude which most of these people, explicitly 
or implicitly, were not abashed to manifest. For perhaps the majority 
of these gentlemen held that university education has no aims: like 
Topsy, a university just grows; it exists to “satisfy a demand”; if it 
satisfies that demand, the appetite of the market-place, it expands 
and prospers; if it opposes that demand, it fails. Now there happened 
to be present at this gathering some men of finance and commerce, 
trustees of the great library; and I observed that these latter gentlemen 
were taken aback at hearing such opinions expressed by professors, 
the Bearers of the Word. The men of business still clung to an obdurate 
prejudice that a university stands for something: what it stands for 
may be in dispute, but at least it has some ends. The professors, being 
in the know, were disdainful of such old-fangled notions: they knew 
universities from the inside; they knew that what university presidents 
were after was aggrandizement, and that what professors were after 
was advancement. They took it for granted that they profited from a 
racket—not a very lucrative racket, perhaps, in comparison with some 
others, but nevertheless a Good Thing for those who were on the 
inside. They were willing enough to teach anything to anyone who 
might ask for it; and—though perhaps I am unjust to them in this—I 
suspect that they were willing enough to teach whatever side of a 

question the received opinion of the hour might seem inclined to re- 

ward. These were properly sophisticated scholars; they were, in plain 
fact, Sophists. One of the younger professors quoted with approval an 

utterance of the president of one of the sprawling state universities: 

“There is no program of study to which we will not stoop if the public 

seems to desire it”. | 

I have said that the businessmen present were governed, in part, 

by prejudice, which (properly understood) is only another word for 

the wisdom of our ancestors; while the professors, or rather the dom- 

inant group among them, were governed by what they took to be pure 

reason and pragmatic sanctions. But there was also another difference 

sufficiently distinguishing the businessmen from the professors: the 

businessmen around that conference-table tended to think as free 
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men think, liberally; and they rather liked it when the chairman of 
the meeting quoted Newman's definition of a university as a place 
where the liberal understanding is to be cultivated. But the professors 
(I mean, again, the pragmatists dominant among them) spoke in 
another language: they talked of “service to the public” and “satisfying 
a demand” and “adjusting to the industrial age”. They spoke after the 
habit of men who are accustomed to obey, rather than to command; 
to conform, rather than to explore. They did not even go out to battle, 
like the Celts of the Twilight, resigned to defeat, yet resolved to keep 
what they might from the wreck of worlds. No, they were perfectly 
willing to hew wood and draw water for Demos, or Pragma, or Behe- 
moth, or Mr. Minister of Propaganda; they might talk manfully, on 
occasion, about threats to the freedom of the intellect—but, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked of the butcher, “When he says his heart bleeds for 
you, he means nothing by it”. This, too, was simply part of the patter 
of the trade. They thought and spoke, in short, servilely. Master knows 
best. When someone spoke of university education abroad, a number 
of these gentlemen protested that they knew American education to 
be superior to any system of higher learning in all the ages and all the 
continents; and, secure in this confidence, they had not wasted their 
time going abroad to confirm it. A slave is a being who habitually 
submits to having his choices made for him by some other man. 

I am not implying that men of finance and commerce are the 
best possible guardians of the Academy. They are not: their calling 
does not fit them for this duty; when a businessman is competent to 
be a patron of the Academy, for the most part it is in spite of his 
calling, not because of it. The businessmen at this conference were 
successful and superior businessmen, it is true; but, then, the professors 
were successful and superior professors. Yet if the businessmen pre- 
sent were reasonably well qualified to defend the Academy in spite 
of their calling, the professors present (with some honorable excep- 
tions) were remarkably unfit to champion academic freedom, also in 
spite of their calling. They stood for submission to the wave of the 
future and conformity to the mass-mind; while being swept away by 
the flood (to borrow a metaphor from J. F. Stephen) they were more 
than willing to sing hallelujah to the river-god. Just what manner of 
men are such professors of arts and sciences? 


~ 
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Well, it is some comfort to reflect that the Academy always has 
had a number of these gentry under its trees. A perceptive professor 
of politics, Mr. Francis Graham Wilson, distinguishes two great types 
of intellectuals: the philosopher in the Greek sense, the lover of wis- 
dom, who is convinced that the human soul has transcendental aims; 
and the sophist, who teaches success in life, and disdains standards. 
When men are arming, the defense of the Academy always 
falls to the lot of the philosophers: the sophists, by that time, have 
joined the enemy or fled away to Sybaris. And yet it is part of the 
duty of the philosopher to preserve freedom in the Academy even for 
the sophist. So it is even now: democracy finds its best defenders in 
the men who think there is something higher in the universe than 
pure democracy, and academic freedom its most able champions in 
men who believe in just authority. Let me quote from Professor 
Wilson’s strong essay “Public Opinion and the Intellectuals”, Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, June, 1954: 


It may seem paradoxical, but the intellectual who accepts a transcendental 
order that is above all men can be more easily reconciled to democracy 
and the forces of public opinion than one who does not. Such a view stands 
in criticism of much of the current theory of democracy. For in the intel- 
lectually predominant view of the present, democracy is almost incompat- 
ible with any standards that philosophy and religion may propose. It is 
asserted by some that only a philosophy of pragmatism is compatible with 
democracy. In other words, democracy must be based on something like 
William James’ radical empiricism, or the instrumentalism of John Dewey. 
Or, one might say that because no standard of human justice can be proved, 
the only standard is that which is approved by some majoritarian proce- 
dure. — 

If this proposition states the current situation, it must arise from some 
qualities within the individual itself; it must be a kind of existential state- 
ment of the tensions of his life. In a direct sense, the answer may be found 
in the attitude of the intellectual toward political power. Those who deny 
a transcendental realization must attain whatever objectives they have in 
mind in the organization of society, and this primarily through the force 
of the state. Thus, they are driven to seek power or sometimes in futility 
to deride it. On the other hand, those who, like Boethius, seek the consola- 
tion of philosophy, may speak of the vanity of the world. The order of 
wisdom is both here and beyond, and knowledge can be its own reward 
and spiritual consolation. Such an intellectual’s primary activities are 
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teaching and writing, so that the artes liberales will become the proud 
possession of the coming generation. He is happiest when he is directing 
a school, the Lyceum or the Academy in Athens, or perhaps the cathedral 
schools that preceded the foundation of the Western universities. What he 
asks is freedom from the ruler, not freedom to direct the government. 

One is driven, therefore, to the conclusion that the intellectual who 
rejects the higher order of human experience is existentially a seeker of 
power. The free commitment of his will may be to him a painful experience, 
but in the end he has tried to remake the world; that is, historically, he 
has sought to be the servant and the advisor of kings. 


In our age, the doctrinaire secularist and the doctrinaire equali- 
larian seek to be kings’ servants: that is, they run after King Dinos 
and King Demos. Power over men’s minds, and popularity with the 
masters of society, suit them much better than the lonely search for 
truth; but such power and such popularity must be bought with a 
price; and that price is servility to the ruling spirit of the hour. When, 
however, somehow the king declines to be flattered, and somehow 
the reformers’ plans for directing society lead to catastrophe, and 
somehow power insists upon corrupting, then this sophist turns to 
deriding power, or to deriding all authority: we behold the phenomen- 
on of the sour and carping professor, going to some pains to persuade 
his students that he is blasé in a town which calls it Blaze; convinced 
(like Humpty Dumpty) that people are listening at keyholes and 
peeping around corners to catch him in some act of Promethean 
defiance; declaring that there can be no Heaven, or he would be in 
glory, and that there can be no Hell, or his critics would burn like 
straw. 


Dean Fitch, describing this present mood among the pragmatic 
intelligentsia of America, at once timorous and strident, suggests that 
in some considerable part it is the product of a bad conscience—a 
feeling, however secret, lurks in the heart of the “liberal” sophist that 
somehow he was flirting with something highly baneful when he 
toyed with Communism. This worm gnaws at his inner consciousness. 
As Mr. Fitch suggests, the best way to purge a bad conscience is 
through repentance and confession; but this Christian doctrine is 
distasteful to the doctrinaire liberal; therefore, often enough, he endea- 
vors to stifle his misgivings with an intensified self-righteousness: 
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One may acknowledge in secret that one has been in error, and one may 
have actually moved on to new ways that are clear and clean. But it is 
impossible publicly to confess to error, then or now, so the intelligentsia 
believe, rightly or wrongly. So they take another course: any criticism of 
one’s conduct, any allegation of grave mistakes of judgment, is to be met 
with outraged cries about the violation of civil liberties and the attack on 
integrity of conscience. This shabby kind of performance we have surely 
witnessed more than once. It springs from a deep instinct of self-preserva- 
tion within the breasts of the intelligentsia. For there is one sin to which 
the professionally intelligent person may not confess without losing caste, 
without shearing off his own self-respect and the respect due him from 
others—stupidity! . . . 

The simple fact is that, when the intelligentsia are on the defensive due 
to an unacknowledged bad conscience, they tend to develop a party line. 
Any slightest departure from the line is deviationism, and is punished 
accordingly. While they denounce, quite properly, the fanatical negativism 
that anti-Communism can become, they develop a fanatical negativism of 
their own directed against those who threaten their security. While they 
protest against indiscriminate character assassination on the part of others, 
they practice a sort of reverse smear of their own, branding as McCarthy- 
ism whatever varies from their approved doctrine. While they object to 
guilt by association, they exercise against those who show the least dis- 
position toward internal criticism of the group the much more effective 
and intolerant device of guilt by disassociation: he that is not with us 100 
per cent is against us! ° 


This is the present plight of the Academician without standards 
or recognized values, the courtier of Dinos and Demos, the sophist 
denied power and so converted to the detestation of all authority. 
This professed bravo of the Groves of Academe is himself the most 
intolerant of mortals. We owe no toleration, I repeat, to those who 
would not tolerate us; and if this species of intellectual were the only 
inhabitant of the Academy, then indeed we had might as well throw 
open the gates to the rabble rout of zealots who would supplant the 
doctrines of the Sophist by the doctrines of the Covenanter. 


2 @ 2 


But the modern Sophists are not the only men who walk in the 
shade of the Academy. “Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a 
fern make the field ring with their importunate chink,” Burke says, 


*“The Fears of the Intelligentsia”, Commentary, October, 1954. 
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we ought not to imagine “that those who make the noise are the only 
inhabitants of the field; that, of course, they are many in number; or 
that, after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled meagre hop- 
ping though loud and troublesome insects of the hour.” I hesitate to 
carry Burke's analogy further by comparing the truer Academicians 
to the great cattle chewing the cud in the shadow of the oak; yet the 
real scholar and the real teacher, even nowadays, generally retain a 
placidity, a mildness of temper, and an abiding strength which con- 
trast radically with the shrill noises of the twentieth-century Sophist. 
And the real scholar and the real teacher, men broadly tolerant because 
they have convictions from which to tolerate error, quietly dignified 
because they know themselves to be Bearers of the Word, still com- 
pose the majority in our Academy. We are doing our worst to change 
them: we are setting administrative tyrants over them, and immersing 
them in a deluge of unfeeling students; nevertheless, they continue 
to bear more than any man should be expected to endure. The high- 
minded professor of French literature, endeavoring to communicate 
the subtleties of Pascal to a class of impatient young people eager to 
be off in their convertibles; the old-fashioned professor of mathematics, 
convinced that Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare, doing what 
he can to lead the intellects of future time-study men to the contempla- 
tion of order; the austere professor of philosophy, teaching Augustine 
to a generation filled with the concupiscence of the heart—these, and 
a few others like them, would make the endurance of any number of 
insects of the hour worthwhile. These scholars and teachers are not 
yet few, however; they are to be found in every college and univer- 
sity, retiring, often truly humble, wise as simple learned men are 
wise, kindly and generous in a time of triumphant egoism, dedicated 
members of the clerisy. I would spare any number of academic Sodoms 
out of reverence for such men; and I think, moreover, that if we had 
any way of counting noses in the Academy, we should find men not 
much inferior to this pattern more numerous that the sophistical grass- 
hoppers. If we were to open the gates of the Academy to the Cove- 
nanters, it is not merely the Sophists who would be extirpated: with 
much that is baneful or silly, more that is wise and good would be 
hewed in pieces. 
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I have been saying this: that it is for the sake of the Philosophers 
that the Academy enjoys its freedom, and it is only out of concern 
for the Philosophers that the Sophists are tolerated in their license. 
If the Academy is to preserve its liberties in the Iron Age, it must be 
defended by men loyal to transcendent values. But to what values, 
precisely? Some of the most voluble critics of pragmatism, empiricism, 
and positivism, of the whole relativistic cult that afflicts the modern 
intellect, seem curiously feeble advocates of abiding truth when thev 
come down to a declaration of their own loyalties. 

To what truths, then, ought the Academy to be dedicated? To 
the proposition that the end of education is the elevation of the reason 
of the human person, for the human person’s own sake. To the pro- 
position that the higher imagination is better than the sensate triumph. 
To the proposition that the fear of God, and not the mastery over man 
and nature, is the object of learning. To the proposition that quality is 
worth more than quantity. To the proposition that justice takes prece- 
dence over power. To the proposition that order is more lovable than 
egoism. To the proposition that to believe all things, if the choice must 
be made, is nobler than to doubt all things. To the proposition that 
honor outweighs success. To the proposition that tolerance is wiser 
than ideology. To the proposition, Socratic and Christian, that the 
unexamined life is not worth living. If the Academy holds by these 
propositions, not all the force of Caesar can break down its walls; but 
if the Academy is bent upon sneering at everything in heaven and 


earth, or upon reforming itself after the model of the market-place, 
not all the eloquence of the prophets can save it. 


